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XX. An EJfay on the periodical Appearing 
and Difappearing of certain Birds ^ at 
different "Times of the Tear. In a "Letter 
from the Honourable Daines Barrington, 
Fice-Pref. R. S. to William Watfon, 
M. D. F. R. S.' 

Dear Sir, 

*nd mT'I *' i 9 ' 3 °' A ^ ^ know, from fo'me converf- 
a y h> *77 *• jHj^ a ti on we have had on this head, 

that you confider the migration of birds as a very 
intcrefting point in natural hiftory, I fend you the 
following refle&ions on this fubjeclas they have oc- 
curred to me upon looking into moA of the orni- 
thologifts who have written on this queftion. 

It will be firft necefiary in the prefent, as in all 
other difputes, to define the terms on which the 
controverfy arifes. I therefore premife that I mean 
by the word Migration, a periodical paffage by a 
whole fpecies of birds acrofs a confiderable extent of 
fea. 

I do not mean therefore to deny that a bird, or 

birds, may poffibly fly now and then from Dover to 

VoL'.LXIL * Mm Calais, 
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Calais, from Gibraltar to Tangier, or any other fueh 
narrow ftrait, as the oppolite coafts are clearly within 
the bird's ken, and the paflage is no more adventurous 
than acrofs a large frefh water lake. 

I as little mean to deny that there may be a peri- 
odical flitting of certain birds from one part of a con- 
tinent to another : the Royfton Crow, and Rock 
Ouzel, furnifli inftances of fuch a regular mi- 
gration. 

What I mean chiefly to contend therefore is, that 
it feems to be highly improbable, birds mould, at 
certain feafons, traverfe large traces of fea, or rather 
ocean, without leaving any of the fame fpecies be- 
hind, but the lick or wounded. 

As this litigated point can only receive a fatisfa&ory 
decifion from very accurate obfervations, all preceding 
naturalifts, from Ariftotle to Ray, have fpoken with 
much doubt concerning it. 

Soon after the appearance of Monf. Adanfon's 
voyage to Senegal, however, Mr. Collinfon firft, in 
the Philofophical Tranfa&ions *, and after him the 
moft eminent ornithologifts of Europe, feem to 
have confidered this traveller's having caught four 
European Swallows on the 6th of October, not 
far from the African coaft, as a decifive proof, 
that the common fwallows, when they difappear 
in Europe, make for Africa during the winter, and 
return again to us in the fpring. 

It is therefore highly incumbent upon me, who 
profefs that I am by no means fatisfied with the ac- 
count, given by Monf. Adanfon of thefe European 

* Part II. 1760, p. 459, & feq. 

fwallows, 
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fwallows, to enter into a very minute difcuflion of 
what may, or may not, be inferred from bis obfer* 
vation according to his own narrative. 

I fliall firft however confider the general argu- 
ments, from which it is fuppofed that birds of paflage 
periodically traverfe oceans, which indeed may he 
almoft reduced to this Angle one, viz. we fee certain 
birds in particular feafons, and afterwards we fee 
them not j from which data it is at once inferred, 
that the caufe of their difappearance is, that they 
have croffed large tra£ts of fea. 

The obvious anfwer to this is, that no well-attefted 
inftances can be produced of fuch a migration, as I 
fliall endeavour to fhew hereafter ; but befides this 
convincing negative proof, there are not others want- 
ing. 

Thofe who fend birds periodically acrofs the fea, 
being prefled with the very obvieus anfwer I have 
before fuggefted, have recourfe to two fuppofitions, 
by which they would account for their not being 
obferved by feamen during their paflage. 

The firft is, that they rife fo high in the air that 
they become invifible * ; but unfortunately the rifing 
to this extraordinary height, or the falling from it, is 
equally deftitute of any ocular proof, as the birds 
being feen during their paflage. 

I have indeed converfed with fome people, who 
conceive they have loft fight of birds by their per- 
pendicular flight ; I muft own, however, that I have 

* It is well known that fome ornhhologifts have even fup* 
pofed that they leave our atmofphere for that of the Moon. See 
Hark Mifc. Vol, II. p. 561. 

M m % always 
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always fuppofed them to be fbort-fighted, as I never 
loft the fight of a bird myfelf, but from its horizontal 
diftance, and I doubt much whether any bird was 
ever feen. to rife to a greater height than perhaps 
twice that of St. Paul's crote*. 

There feems to be but one method indeed, by 
which the height of a bird in the air may be efti- 
mated j which is, by comparing its apparent fize with 
its known one, when very near us j and it need not 
be faid that method of calculating muft depend, 
entirely upon the fight of the obferver, who, if he 
happens not to fee objects well at a diftance, will very 
foon fuppofe the bird to be loft in the clouds. 

There is alia another objection to the hypothefis 
of birds paffing feas at fuch an extraordinary height, 
arifing from the known rarefaction of the air, which 
may poffibly be inconvenient for refpiration,^ as well 
as flight ; and if this was not really the cafe, one 
ihould fuppofe that birds would frequently rife to 
fuch uncommon elevations, when they had no oc* 
cafion to traverfe oceans. 

* Wild geefe fly at the greateft height of any bird I ever 
happened to attend to; and from comparing them with rooks, 
which I have frequently looked at, when perched on the crofs of 
St. Paul's, I cannot think that a wild-goofe was ever diminiftied* 
to my fight at leaft, more than he would be at twice the height. 
of St. Paul's, or perhaps 300 yards. Mr. Hunter, F. R. S. in- 
forms me, that the bird which hath appeared to him as the higheft 
flier, is a fmall eagle on the confines of Spain and Portugal^ 
which frequents high rocks. Mr. Hunter hath firft feen thi* 
fpecies of eagle from the bottom of a mountain, and followed it 
to the top, when the bird hath rifen fo high as to appear lefs 
than he did from the bottom. Mr. Hunter however adds, that 
he could {till hear the cry, and diflinguiih the bird. 

The 
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The Scotch Ptarmigan frequents the higheft 
ground of any British bird, and he takes but very 
(hort flights. 

But it is alfo urged by fbme, that the reafon why 
feamen do not regularly fee the migration of birds, is 
becaufe they choofe the night, and not the day, for 
the paflage *. 

Now though it may be allowed, that poffibly birds 
may crofs from the coaft of Holland to the Eaftem 
coaftof England (for example) during a long night, yet 
it muft be dark nearly as long as it is within the Ar&ic 
circle to afford time for a bird to pafs from the Line 
to many parts of Europe, which Monf. de Buffon 
calculates, may be done in about eight or nine 
days f. 

If the paflage happened in half the nights of the 
year, which have the benefit of moonlight, the birds 
would be discovered by the failors almoft as well as 
in the day time; to which I mufl: add that feveral 
fuppofed birds of paflage (the Fieldfare in particular) 
always call when on their flight, fo that the feamen 
muft be deaf as well as blind, if fuch flocks of birds 
efcape their notice. 

Other objections however remain to this hypo*- 
thefis of a paflage during the night. 



* Mr. Catefby fuppofes that they may thus pafs in the night 
time, to avoid birds of prey. Phil. Tranf. Abr. Vol. II. p. #87* 
But are not owls then ftirring ? 

Oh the other hand, if they migrate in the day time, kites, 
hawks, and other birds of prey, muft be very bad fportfmen not 
to attend (like Arabs) thefe large and periodical caravans, 

+ In the preface to the firft volume of his lately publifhed 
Ornithology, p. 3a. 

Ninety- 
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Moft birds not only fleep during the night, hat 
are as much incapacitated from diftinguifhing ob- 
jects well as we are, in the abfence of the fun : it 
is therefore inconceivable that they mould choofe 
owl-light for fuch a diftant journey. 

Befides this, the Eaftern coaft of England, to which 
birds of paffage muft neceffarily firft come from the 
continent, hath many light-houfes upon itj they 
would therefore, in a dark night, immediately make 
for fuch an object, and deftroy themfelves by flying 
with violence againft it, as is well known to every 
bat-fowler. 

Having endeavoured to anfwer thefe two fup- 
pofitions, by which it is contended that birds of 
paffage may efcape obfervation in their flight ; I 
fhall now confider all the inftances I have been able 
to meet with of any birds being actually feen whilft 
they were croffing any extent of fea, though I 
might give a very fhort refutation to them, by in- 
filling, that if this was ever experienced, it muft 
happen as conftantly in a fea, which is much navigated, 
as the return of the feafons. 

I cannot do better than to follow thefe according 
to chronological order. 

The firft in point of time is that which is cited 
by Willoughby *, from Bellon, whofe words are thus 
tranflated, " When we failed from Rhodes to 
" Alexandria, many quails flying from the North 
" towards the South, were taken in our fhip, whence 
*' I am perfuaded that they fhift places ; for for- 
«' meriy, when I failed out of the Ifle of Zant to 
«* Morea, or Negropont, in the fpring, I had ob- 

* B. II. c. ii. f. 8. 

*« ferved 
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*• ferved quails flying the contrary way to N. and S. 
u that they might abide there all fummer, at which 
** time alfo a great many were taken in the fhip." 

Let us now confider what is to be inferred from 
this citation. 

In the firft place, Bellon does not particularize the 
longitude and latitude of that part of the Mediter- 
ranean, which he was then croffing; and in his courfe 
from Rhodes to Alexandria, both the iflands of 
Scarpanto and Crete could be at no great diftance : 
thefe quails therefore were probably flitting from one 
ifland of the Mediteranean * to another. 

The fame observation may be made with regard 
to the quails which he faw between Zant and Negro- 
pont, as the whole paflage is crouded with iflands, 
they therefore might be pafling from ifland to ifland, 
or headland to headland, which might very proba- 
bly lye Eaft and Weft, fo as to occafion the birds 
flying in a different direction, from which they palled 
the fhip before. 

I have therefore no objection to this proof of mi- 
gration, if it is only infifted upon to fhew that a quail 
mifts its ftation at certain feafons of the year; but 
cannot admit that it is fair from hence to argue that 
thefe birds periodically crofs large tracts of fea. 

Bellon himfelf ftates, that when the birds fettled 
upon the fhip, they were taken by the firft perfon 
who chofe to catch them, and therefore they muft 
have been unequal to the fhort flight which they 
were attempting. 

* One of the Mediterranean iflands is fuppofed to have ob- 
tained its ancient name of Qrtygia from the numbers of quails. 

It 
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It is very true that quails have been often piteliecl 
upon as inftances of birds that migrate acrofs feas, 
becaufe they are fcarcely ever feen in winter: it is well 
known, however, to every fportsman, that this bird 
never flies 300 yards at a time, and the tail being 
fo fhort, it is highly improbable they ihould be 
equal to a pafiage of any length. 

We find therefore, that quails, which are com- 
monly fuppofed to leave our iiland in the winter, in 
reality retire to the fea coafts, and pick up their food 
amongft the fea weeds *. 

I have happened lately to fee a fpecimen of a par- 
ticular fpecies of quail, which is defcribed by Dr. 
Shawrf- , and is diftinguifhed from the other kinds by 
wanting the hind -claw. 

Dr. Shaw alfo ftates that it is a bird of pafiage. 
Now if quails really migrate from the coaft of Bar- 
bary to Italy, as is commonly fuppofed, whence can 
it have arifen that this remarkable fpecies hath efcaped 
the notice of Aldrovandus, Olina, and the other 
Italian ornithologifts ? 

When I had juft finifhed what I have here faid 
with regard to the migration of quails, I have had an 
opportunity of feeing the fecond volume of Monf. de 
Buffon's ornithology J ; where, under this article, he 
contends that this bird leaves Europe in the winter. 

It is incumbent upon me, therefore, either to own 
I am convinced by what fhismoft ingenious and able 
naturalift hath urged., or to give my reafons why I 

* See Br. Zool. Vol. II. p. 210. 2 d Ed. oaavo. 
-+ Phyf. Obf. on the kingdom of Algiers, ch. z, 
% See p. 459, & feq. 

ma 
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ftill continue to diflent from the opinion he main- 
tains. 

Though M. de Buffon hath difcufled this point 
very much at large, yet I find only the following 
fatts or arguments to be new. 

He firft cites the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences *, for an account given by M. Godeheu of 
quails coming to the ifland of Malta in the month 
of May, and leaving it in September. 

The firft anfwer to this obfervation is, that the 
ifland of Malta is not only near to the coaft of 
Africa, but to feveral of the Mediterranean iflands; 
it therefore amounts to no more than the flitting I 
have before taken notice of -f. 

Monf. de BufFon fuppofes that a quail only quits 
one latitude for another, in order to meet with a 
perpetual crop on the ground. 

Now can it be fuppofed that there is that difference 
between the harveft on the coaft of Africa, and that 
of the fmall quantity of grain which grows on the 
rocky ifland of Malta, that it becomes inconvenient 
to the bird to ftay in Africa as foon as May fets in ; 
and neceffary, on the other hand, to continue in 
Malta from May till September. 

Monf. de Buffon then fuppofes that quails make 
their pafTage in the night, as well as conceives them 
to be of a remarkably warm temperature $, and fays 

* Tom. III. p. 91 and 92. 

t Both Monf. de Godeheu and M. de Buffon feem to conceive 
that the quail mould fly in the fame direction as the wind blows ; 
but birds on the wing from point to point, which-are at a confi- 
derable diftance, fly againft the wind, as their plumage is other- 
wife rufHed. 

X As this is given for a reafon why the African quails migrate 
Northward : Q. what is to become of the Icelandic quails dur- 
ing the rummer? 

Vol. LXII. N n that 
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that " chaud comme une caille" is in every one's 
mouth *. 

Now in the firft place their migration during the 
night, is contrary to Belon's account, which M. de 
BurTon fo much relies upon, who exprefly fays, that 
the birds were caught in the day time ■f. 

In the next place, I apprehend that *• chaud comme 
" une caille" alludes to the very remarkable fa- 
lacioufnefs of this bird, and not to the conflant heat 
of its body. 

Monf. de Buffon then obferves, that if quails are 
kept in a cage, they are remarkably impatient of 
confinement in the autumn and fpring, whence 
he infers that they then want to migrate \ ; he alfo adds, 
in the fame period-, that this uneaftnefs begins an hour 
before the fun rifes, and that it continues all the night* 

This great naturalift does not ftate this obfervation 
as having been made by himfelf, and it feems upon 
the face of it to be a very extraordinary one.. 

* xAH birds indeed are warmer by four degrees than other ani- 
mals. See fome ingenious thermometrical experiments by Miv 
Martin of Aberdeen, Edinb. 1771, i2mo. 

f Upon looking a fecond time into Belon, he does not indeed 
ftate whether it was in the day or the night; but if it had hap- 
pened in the latter, this traveller and ornithologift could not well 
have omitted fueh a circumftance. Befides this, he mentions in 
what direction the quails were flying, which he could not have 
difcerned in the night.. 

% It may alfo arife from this bird's being of fo quarrelfome a 
difpofttion, and confequently moft likely to fight with its fellow 
prifoners whenthey are all in greateft vigour after moulting, and 
on the return of the fpring. 

M. de Buffon allows that they will fight for a grain of millet, 
and adds, " car parmi les animaux il faut un fujet reel pour fe 
** battre." M, de Buffon hath never been in acockpit. 

No. 
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No one (at lead with us) ever keeps quails in a 
cage except the poulterers, who always fell ihem as 
fail: as they are fat, and confequently can give no 
account of what happens to them during fo long an 
impriionment as this obfervation neceflarily implies. 

No fuch remarkable uneafinefs hath ever been at- 
tended to in any other fuppofed bird of pafiage 
during its confinement ; but, allowing the facl: to be 
as M. de Buffon ftates, he himfelf fupplies us with 
the real caufe of this impatience. 

He aflerts, that quails conftantly moult twice * a 
year, viz. at the clofe both of fummer and winter j 
whence it follows, that the bird, in autumn and 
the fpring, muft be in full vigour upon its re- 
covery from this periodical illnefs : it can therefore as 
little brook confinement, as the phyfician's patient 
upon the return of health after illnefs. 

Thus much I have thought it neceffary to fay, in 
anfwer to M. de Buffon, who .'« dum errat, docet," 
who fcarcely ever argues ill but when he is mifinformed 
as to facts, and who often, from ftrength of under- 
standing, difbelieves fuch intelligence as might impofe 
upon a naturalift of lefs acutenefs and penetration. 

* 1 have often heard that certain birds moult twice a year, fome 
ef which I have kept myfelf without their changing their fea- 
thers more than once. 

I fhould fuppofe that this notion arifes from fome birds not 
moulting regularly in the autumn every year ; and when the 
change takes place in the following fpring, they very commonly 
die : I can fcarcely think that many of them are equal to two 
illneffes of fo long a continuance, which are conftantly to return 
within twelvemonths. 

I fhould therefore rather account for the extraordinary brifk- 
nefs of a quail in autumn and the fpring, from its recovery after 
moulting in the former, and from the known effects of the fpring 
as to molt animals in the latter. 

N n 2 The 
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The next inftance of a bird being caught at any 
diftance from land, is in Sir Hans Sloane's voyage to 
Jamaica, who fays, that a lark was taken in the (hip 
40 leagues from the fhore : this therefore was cer- 
tainly an unfortunate bird, forced out to fea by a 
ftrong wind in flying from headland to headland, as 
no one fuppofes the ikylark to be a bird of paffage. 

The fame anfwer may be given to a yellow-ham- 
mer's fettling upon Haflel'qui'ft's (hip in the entrance 
of the Mediterranean, with this difference, that 
either the European or African coaft mull have been 
much nearer than 40 leagues *. 

The next fact to be confidered is what is men- 
tioned in a letter of Mr. Peter Collinfon's, printed in. 
the Philosophical Tranfactions -fv 

He there fays, " That Sir Charles Wager had 
« e frequently informed him, that in one of his 
" voyages home in the fpring as he came into found- 
" ings in our channel, that a great flock of fwallows 
" almoft covered his rigging, that they were nearly 
** fpent and fami(hed, and were only feathers and 
" bones ; but being recruited by a night's reft, they 
" took their flight in the morning." 

The firft anfwer to this is, that if thefe were birds 
which had crofled large tracts of fea in their periodi- 
cal migrations, the fame accident muft happen eter- 
nally, both in the fpring and autumn, which is not 
however pretended by any one. 

In the next place, the fvvallows are dated to be 
fpent both by famine and fatigue ; and how were 
they to procure any flies or other fuftenance on the 

* See Haffelquift's Travels, in princ. 
| 1760, Part II, p. 461, 

3 ri gg ln g 
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rigging of the admiral's (hip, though they migth in- 
deed reft themfelves ? 

Sir Charles, however, exprefly informs us, that 
he was in the channel, and within foundings: thefe 
birds, therefore (like Bellon's quails) were only paffing 
probably from headland to headland; and being forced 
out by a ftrong wind, were obliged to fettle upon 
the firft (hip they faw, or otherwife mufthave drop- 
ped into the fea, which I make no doubt hap- 
pens to many unfortunate birds under the fame cir- 
cumftances. 

As the birds which thus fettled upon Sir Charles 
Wager's rigging were fwallows, it very naturally 
brings me now toconfider the celebrated observation 
of Monf. Adanfon, under all its circumftances, as it 
hath been fo much relied upon, and by naturalifts of 
fo great eminence. 

Monf. Adanfon is a very ingenious writer, and the 
publick is much indebted to him for many of the re- 
marks which he made whilft he refided in Senegal. 

I may, however, I think, prefume to fay, that he 
had not before his voyage made ornithology his parti- 
cular fiudy ; proofs of which are not wanting in other 
parts of his work, which do not relate to fwallows. 

For example, he fuppofes, that the Canary birds 
which are bred in Europe are white, and that they 
become fo by our climate's being more cold than 
that of Africa. 

'«« J'ai remarque que leferin qui devient tout blanc 
" en France, ell a TenerifFe d'un gris prefque auffi 
" fonce que celui de la linotte ; ce changement de 
" couleur provient vraifemblablement de la froidure 
" de notre climat *." 

* Voyage au Senegal, p. 13, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Adanfon in this paffage feems to have deduced 
two falfe inferences from having ieen a few whice 
Canary birds in France, which he afterwards com- 
pares with thofe of Teneriff, and fuppofes the change 
of colour to arife merely from alteration of climate : 
it is known, however, alrnofl: to every one, that there 
is an infinite variety in the plumage of the European 
Canary birds, which, as in poultry, arifes from their 
being pampered with fo much food, as well as con- 
finement *. 

Monf. Adanfon, in another part of his voyage -f*, 
defcribes a Roller, which he fuppofes to migrate 
fometimes to the Southern parts of Europe. 

This circumftance fhews that he could not have 
looked much into books of natural hiftory, be- 
caufe the principal fynonym of this bird is 
garrulus Argentoratenfis % ; and Linnaeus informs us 
that it is found even in Sweden ||. 

* In the fame paffage, he compares the colour of the African 
Canary bird to that of the European linnet, and fays it is d'un 
gris prefque aujji fond, whereas the European linnet is well 
known to be brown, and not grey. The linnet affords a very 
decifive proof that the change of plumage doss not arife from 
the difference of c'imate, but the two caufes I have afligned. 
The cock bird, whilft at liberty, hath a red breaft : yet if it is 
either bred up in a cage from the rieft, or is caught with its red 
plumage, and afterwards moults in the houfe, it never recovers 
the red feathers. 

That raoft able naturalift, Monf. de Buffon, from having 
feen fome cock linnets which had thus moulted off, or perhaps 
fome hen linnets (which have not a red breaft) confiders them 
as a diftincl: fpecies, and compares their breeding together in 
an aviary, to that of the Canary bird and goldfinch. Ornith. 
p. XXII. 

t P. 1 6. \ Or of Strafburgh. 
|| Faun. Suec. 94. 

The 
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The ft pong charafteriftic mark of this bird, is the 
outermoft feathers of the tail, which able naturalifts 
defcribe as three fourths of an inch longer than the 
reft*. Monf. Adanfon, however, compares their 
length, not with the other feathers of the tail, but 
with the length of the bird's body, which is by no 
means the natural or proper ftandard of com- 
parifon. 

The reafen of my taking notice of thefe more 
minute inaccuracies in Monf. Adanfon's account of 
birds, arifes from Mr. Collinfon's relying upon his 
obfervations with regard to fwallows being fo abfo- 
lutely decifive, becaufe he is reprefented to be fo able 
a naturalift. 

I fhall now ftate (very minutely) under what 
circumftances thefe fwallows were caught, and what 
feems to be the true inference from his own ac* 
count. 

He informs us, that four fwallows fettled upon the 
fhip, not 50 leagues from the coaft of Senegal, on the 
6th of October; that thefe birds were taken, and 
that he knew them to be the true fwallovvof Europe-}-, 
which he fuppofes were then returning to the coaft 
of Africa. 

I fhall now endeavour to fhew that thefe birds 
could not be European fwallows ; nor, if they were, 
could they have been on their return from Europe 
to Africa. 

* Willoughby, p. 131. Br. Zool. Vol. II. in append. 

t I have before endeavoured to (hew that Monf. Adanfon does 
not always recoiled with accuracy the plumage of the moft 
common European birds, by what he fays. with regard to the 
linnet. 

The, 
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The word hirondelle, in French, is ufed as a general 
term for the four * fpecies of thefe birds, as the 
te r itj fwallow is w i th u s . 

Now the four fwallows thus Caught and examined 
by Monf. Adanfon were either all of the fame 
fpecies, or intermixed in fome other proportion. 

Would not then any naturalift inflating fo ma- 
terial a fact (as he himfelf fuppofes it to be) have 
particularized of what fpecies of fwallow thefe very 
interefting birds were ? 

Should not Monf. Adanfon alfo have taken care to 
diftingui(h thefe fuppofed European fwallows from 
two fpecies of the fame tribe, which bear a general 
refemblance to thofe of Europe, and are not only 
defcribed, but engraved by BrifTon, under the name 
of Mrondelle de Senegal & Hirondelk de rivage du 
Senegal -{- ? 

Though Monf. Adanfon was above a year on 
this part of the- African coajt, paid fo much atten- 
tion to fwallows, and was fo immediately acquainted 
with the different fpecies on the firft infpe&ion, yet 
he feems never to have difcovered that there were 
fuch African fwallows as are thus defcribed and en- 
graved by Briffon, though he muft have feen them 
daily. 

Monf. Adanfon however concludes his account of 
the fuppofed European fwallow, whilft it continues 
on the coaft of Senegal, by a circumftance which 

* Viz. the fwallow x*T tfaxw* tne martin, the fand martin, 
and the fwift : I omit the goatfucker, becaufe this bird, though 
properly clafled as a fpecies of fwallow by ornithologifts, is not 
fo confidered by others. 

t See Briffon, Tom. II. pi. xiv. 

feems 
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feems to prove to demonftration of what /pedes the 
four fwallows caught in the fliip really were. 

He fays that they rood on the fand either by 
themfelves, or at moft only in pairs, and that they 
frequent the coaft much more than the inland 
parts *. 

Thefe fwallows therefore, if they came from 
Europe, muft have immediately changed at once their 
known habits : and is it not confequently mod: clear 
that they were of that fpecies which Briflon defcribes 
under the name of Hirondelle de rivage du Senegal ? 

But though it fhould be admitted, notwithstanding 
what I have infifted upon, from Monf. Adanfon's 
own account, that thefe were really fwallows of the 
fame kind with thofe of Europe ; yet I muft ftill 
contend that they could not poffibly have been on 
their return from Europe to Africa, becaufe the high 
road for a bird from the moft Weftern point of 
Europe to Senegal, is along the N. Weft coaft of 
Africa, which projects greatly to the Weftward of 
any part of Europe. 

What then could be the inducement to thefe four 
fwallows to fly 50 leagues to the Weftward of the 
coaft of Senegal, fo much out of the proper 
direction ? 

It feems to me therefore, very clear, that thefe 
fwallows (whether of the European kind or not) 
were flitting from the cape de Verde iflands to the 

* Voyage au Senegal, p. 67. I wifh Monf. Adanfon had 
alfo informed us whether thefe fwallows had the fame notes \vi;h 
thofe of Europe, which is a very material circumftance in the 
natural hiftory of birds, though little attended to by moft erm- 
tbologifts. 

Vol. LXIL O o coaft 
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coaH of Africa, to which fhort flight, however, they 
were unequal, and were obliged from fatigue to fall 
into the failors hands. 

Monf. Adanfon likewife mentions * that the fhip's 
company caught a Roller on the 26 th of April, which 
he fuppofes was on its pafTage to Europe, though he 
was then within fight of the coafl of Senegal : this 
bird, however, mufl be admitted not to have had 
fufficient ftrength to reach the firft ftage of this 
round-about journey, and was therefore probably 
forced out to fea by a ftrong wind, in palling from, 
head-land to head-land. 

But I muft not difmifs what hath been obferved 
with regard to the fwallows feen by Monf. Adanfon 
at Senegal, without endeavouring alfo to anfwer 
what M. de Buffon hath not only inferred from it, 
but hath endeavoured to confirm by an aftual ex- 
periment -j-. 

M. de Buffon, from the many inftances of fwallows 
being found torpid even under water, very readily 
admits, that all the birds of this genus do not mi- 
grate, but only that fpecies which was feen by Monf. 
Adanfon in Africa, and which he generally refers to 
as the chimney fwallow $; but from the outfet, feems 

-* Voyage au Senegal, p. 15. 

t See the two prefatory difcourfes to his fixteentb volume 
of natural hiftory. 

% So little do naturalifls know of this very common bird, 
that I believe it hath never yet been obferved by any writer, that 
the male fwallow hath only the long flender feathers in the tail, 
which are confidered as its moft diftinguifhing marks. I venture 
to make this remark upon having feen the difference in two 
fallows which are in Mr. Tunftall's collection, F. R. S. as alfo 
in two others, which have lately been prefented to the Mufeum 
% to 
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to mew that he hath himfelf confounded this fpecies 
with the martin. 

" Prenons un feul oifeau, par exernple, l'hiron- 
" delle, celle que tout le monde connoit, qui paroit 
" au printems, difparoit en automne, & fait fon nid 
" avec de la terre contre les fenetres, ou dans les 
* c cheminees." p» 23. 

It is very clear that the defign in this period is to 
fpecify a particular bird in fuch a manner that no 
doubt could remain with any one about the fpecies 
referred to ; and from other palTages which follow, 
it is as clear that Monf, de Buffon means to allude to 
the fwallow ««t e£o%ijv. 

Though this was certainly the intention of this 
molt ingenious naturalift, it is to me very evident 
that the martin, and not the fwallow, was in his con- 
templation, becaufe he firft fpeaks of the bird's build- 
ing againft windows, before he mentions chimneys, 
and therefore fuppofes that either place is indifferent ; 
which is not the cafe, becaufe the fwallow feldom 
builds on the fides of windows, or the martin in 
chimneys. 

There are perhaps three or four martins to one 
fwallow in all parts j and from their being the more 
common bird of the two, as well as from the cir- 
cumftance of their building at the corner of windows 
(and confequently being eternally in our fight), nine- 

of the Royal Society, by the directors of the Hudfon's Bay 
company. 

Thefc long feathers would be very inconvenient to the hen 
during incubation ; and they are likewife confined to the cock 
widow-birdy as, from their more extraordinary length, they would 
be ftill more fo. 

O o 2 teen. 
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teen out of twenty, when they fpeak of a fwallow, 
really mean a martin *'. 

I only take notice of this fuppofed inacuracy in 
Monf.de Buffon, becaufe, if that able naturalift does 
not fpeak of the different forts of fwallows with that 
precifion which is neceflary upon fuch an occafion, 
why mould he rely fo intirely upon the impofjibility 
of Monf. Adanfon's being miftaken ? 

I fhall now ftate the experiment of Monf. de 
Buffon, to prove that the fwallow is not torpid in the 
winter, and muft therefore migrate to the coaft of 
Senegal -j-. 

He fhut up fome fwallows (hirondelks) in an ice 
houfe, which were there confined " plus ou moins 
*' de temps •" and the confequence was, that thofe 
which remained there the longeft died, nor could 
they be revived by expofing them to the fun ; and, 
that thofe " qui n'avoient fouffert le froid de la 
" glaciere que pendant peu de terns" were very 
lively when permitted to make their efcape. 

* In the fame manner the geneiical name in other languages, 
for this tribe of birds,, always means the martin, and not the 
fwallow. 

Thus Anaereon complains of the %tM$wv for waking him 
by its twittering. 

Now if it be confidered that there was only the kitchen chim- 
ney in a Grecian houfe, it muft have been the martin which 
built under the eaves of the window, that was troublefome to- 
Anacreon, and not the fwallow. 

Ovid alfo fpeaking of the neft of the kirunda, fays, 

— — luteum fub trabe figit opus. 

by which he neceflarily alludes to the martin, and not the 
fwallow. 
t Plan de 1'ouvrage, p. 15,. 

Monf, 
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Monf. de Buffbn does not, in this account of his 
experiment, ftate the time during which the birds 
were confined ; but as the trial mult have been made 
in France, the fwallows which he procured could 
riot be expected to be torpid either in an ice-houfe * 
or any other place, becauie the feafon for their being 
in that ftate was not yet arrived. 

I cannot alfo agree with M. de Buffo n that thofe 
birds which were fhut up the longeft time died 
through cold, as he fuppofes, but for want of food, 
as he neither fupplied them with any flies, nor, if he 
had, could the fwallows have caught them in the 
dark : a very fhort faft kills thefe tender animals, 
which are feeding every inftant when on the 
wing. 

It therefore feems not to follow from this, or any 
other experiment, that fwallows rmifl neceflfarily 
migrate (as Monf. de Buffon fuppofes) to the coaft of 
Senegal. 

* The very name of an ice-houfe aim oft ftrikes one with a 
chill; I placed, however, a thermometer in one near Hyde Park 
Corner, on the 23d of November, where it continued 48 hours, 
and the mercury then flood at 43J by Fahrenheit's fcale. 

This is therefore a degree of cold which fwallows fometimes 
experience whilft they continue in fome parts of Europe, without 
any apparent inconvenience ; and it (hould feem that the cold 
vapours which may atife from the included ice, fink the ther- 
mometer only 7 or 8 degrees, as the temperature in approved 
cellars if commonly from 50 or 51 throughout the year. 

Sir William Hamilton informs me, that he hath frequently 
feen fwallows in the winter between Naples and Puzzuoli, when 
the weather was warm j as does Mr. Hunter, F. R. S. that he 
hath obferved them during the fame feafon, on the confines of 
Spain and Portugal. It fhould feem from this, that very mild 
and warm weather for any continuance always wakes thefe birds 
from their ftat« of torpidity. 

Swallows 
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Swallows are feen during the Cummer, in every part 
of Europe from Lapland to the Southern coaft of 
Spain •, nor is Europe vaftly inferior in point of fize 
to Africa. 

If fwallows therefore retreat to Africa in the 
winter, mould not they be difperfed over the whole 
Continent of Africa, juft as they are over every part 
of Europe ? 

But this moft certainly is not fo ; Dr. Shaw, who 
was a very good naturalift and attended much to the 
birds in the neighbourhood of Algiers (as appears by 
his account of that country), makes no mention of 
any fuch ci re um fiance, nor have we heard of it from 
any other traveller *. 

It muft be admitted indeed, that Herodotus fpeak- 
ing of a part of upper Egypt (which he had never 
feen) fays, that kites and fwallows never leave it-f-j 
this, however, totally differs from Monf. Adanfon's 
account, who informs us that they difappear in Se- 
negal on the approach of fummer. 

It feems to follow therefore, from this filence in 
others, that fwallows cannot be accommodated for 
their winter refidence in any part of that vafl con- 
tinent, but in the neighbourhood of Senegal. 

But this is not the whole objection to fuch an 
hypothefis. 

* It may alfo be obferved here, that credit is in fome meafure 
given to M. Adanfon's eyeftght, againft that of all the Englifh, 
French, Dutch, Portugueze, and Danes, who have been fettled 
not far from Senegal for above a century, many of which have 
fpent the greateft part of their lives there, and whofe notice, 
fwallows feen during the winter, muft have probably attracted. 

"f" IkIivoi <Je xai %(\ifovts Ji tliss totltf ax oimhtHWrh Euterpe, 
p. 08. ed. Gale. 

If 
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If the fwallows of Europe, when they difappear 
in thofe parts, retreat to the coaft of Senega], what 
necefiarily follows with regard to a Lapland 
fwallow ? 

I will fuppofe fuch a bird to have arrived fafely at 
his winter quarters upon the approach of that feafon 
in Lapland j but he muft then, according both to 
Monf. Adanfon's and de BufFon's account, return to 
Lapland in the fpring, or at leaft fome other fwallow 
from Senegal fill his place *. 

Such a bird immediately upon its arrival on the 
Southern coaft of Spain would find the climate and food 
which it defired to attain, and all proper conveniences 
for its neft : what then is to be its inducement for 
quitting all thefe accommodations which it meets with 
in fuch profufion, and pulhing on immediately over fa 
many degrees of European continent to Lapland, where 
both martin and fwallow can procure fo few eaves of 
houfes to build upon ? What alfo is to be the in- 
ducement to thefe birds, when they have arrived at 
that part of the Norwegian coaft which is oppofite 
to the Ferroe iflands, to crofs degrees of lea, in order 

* Mr. Stephens, A. S. S- informs me, that there was a neft of 
martins for twenty years together in the hall of his houfe in 
Somerfetfbire (near Bath) ; nor could the old birds procure food; 
either for themfelves, or their young, till the door was opened in 
the morning. 

Can it it be fuppofed that the fame birds or their defendants 
could have fo long fixed upon fo very inconvenient a fpot, to- 
which they conftantly returned from the coaft of Africa, neg- 
lecting fo many others, which they muft have always pa-fled- 
by ? Does it not alfo afford a moft ftrong prefumption, that 
they were torpid during winter in the neighbourhood of this old 
hall f 

to 
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to build in fuch fmall fpots of land, where there are 
ftill fewer honfes ? 

The next faft I have happened to meet with of 
a bird's being feen at a confiderable diflance from 
the fhorej is in Mr. Forfter's lately published 
tranflation of Kalm's account of N. America*. 

We are there informed that a bird (which Kalm 
calls a fwallow) was feen near the fhip on the 2d 
of September, and, as lie fuppofes, 20 degrees from 
the continent of America -f. 

It appears^however, by what he before ftates in his 
journal, that the fiiip was not above 5 degrees from 
the ifland of Sable. 

Befides, if it is contended that this was an Euro- 
pean fwallow on its pafTage acrofs the Atlantic on 
the 2d of September, it is too early even for a fwift, 
to have been on its migration, which difappears 
with us fooner than the three other fpecies of Euro- 
pean fwallows £. 

Only two more inftances have occurred of birds 
being feen in open fea that have been defcribed 

* Vol. I. p. 24. 

f It may not be improper here to obferve, that in all inftances 
of birds being feen at fea any great diftance from the coaft, it is 
not improbable that they may have before fettled on feme other 
veffel, or perhaps on a piece of floating wreck. 

By accidents of this fort, even butterflies have fometimes been 
caught by the failors at 40 leagues diftance from any land. See 
Monf. "Abbe Courte de la Blanchadiere J s Voyage to Brazil, Paris, 
j 759, 2imo. p. 169. 

% Ths bird mentioned by Kalm was probably an American 
fwallow, forced out to fea by fome accidental ftorm : there are 
i'iveral fpe ies of them and they feem to bear a general affinity to 
ihofe of Europe. 

with 
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with any fort of precifion, which I fhall juft 
ftate, as I would not decline giving the beft anfwef 
I am able to every argument and fact which may be 
relied upon, by thofe who contend that birds periodi- 
cally migrate acrofs oceans. 

On the 30th of March, 175 1, Ofbeck, in his 
voyage from Sweden to China *, met with a fingle 
houfe fwallow near the Canary Iflands, which was 
fo tired that it was caught by the failors : Ofbeck 
alfo ftates, that though it had been fine weather for 
feveral preceding days, the bird was as wet as if it 
had juft emerged from the bottom of the fea. 

If this inftance proves any thing, it is the fub- 
merfion and not the migration of fwallows fo gene* 
rally believed in all the northern parts of Europe. 
It would fwell this Letter to a moft unreafonable 
fize, to touch only upon this litigated point j and I 
fhall, for the prefent, fupprefs what hath happened 
to occur to me on this controverted queftion •f. 

* See the lately published translation of this voyage. 

f I will, however, mention one moft decifive fadl on this 
head. 

Mr. Stephens, A. S. S. informs me, that, when he was 
fourteen years of age, a pond of his father's (who was vicar of 
Shrivenham in Berkfhire) was cleaned, during the month of 
February ; that he picked up himfelf a clutter of three or four 
fwallows (or martins), which were caked together in the mud, 
and that he carried them into the kitchen, on which they foon 
afterwards flew about trie room, in the prefence of his father, 
mother, and others. Mr. Stephens alfo told me, that his father 1 
(who was a naturalift) obferved at the time, he had read of fimilar 
inftances in the northern writers. This faftisalfo confirmed to 
me by the Reverend Dr. Pye, who was then at fchool in Shri- 
venham, as alfo by a very fenfible land-furveyor, who now lives 
in the village. 

Vol. LXII. P p Ofbeck 
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Ofbeck afterwards, in the eourfe of his voyage, 
mentions, that a fwallow (indefinitely) followed the 
fhip, near Java, on the 24th of July, and another 
on the 14th of Auguft, in the Chinefe fea, as he 
terms it. 

After what I have obferved before with regard to 
other inftances of the fame fort, I need fcarcely fay 
that this naturalift does not ftate of what fpecies thefe 
fwallows were j and that, from the latitudes in which 
they were feen, they muft have been fome of the 
Afiatic kinds. 

I cannot, however, difmifs this article of the fwaL- 
low, without adding fome general reafons, which 
feem to prove the great improbability of this or anjr 
other bird's periodically migrating over wide trads of 
fea j and I the rather do it in this place,, becaufe 

There are fevefal reafons why fwallows fhould not be fre- 
quently thus found - y ponds are feldom cleaned in the winter* 
as it is fuch cold work for the labourers ;, and the fame inftimSt 
which prompts the bird thus to conceal itfelf, inftrucls it to 
choofe fuch a place of fecurity, that common accidents will not 
difcover it. 

But the ftrongeft reafon for fuch accounts not being more 
numerous, is, that fa£ts of this fort are fo little attended to ; fop 
though I was born within half a mile of this pond, and have 
always had much curiofity with regard to fuch fads, yet I never 
heard a fyllable about this very material and interefting account, 
till very lately. 

To this fa£r. I muft alfo add, that fwallows may be con- 
stantly taken in the month of October, during the dark nights, 
whilft they fit on the willows in the Thames, and that one may 
almoft inftantaneoufly fill a large fack with them, becaufe at this 
time they will not ffir from the twigs, when you lay your hands 
upon them. This looks very much like their beginning to be 
torpid before they bide themfelves under the water. 

A man near Brentford fays, that he hath caught them in this 
ftate in the eyt oppofite to that town, even fo late as November. 

the 
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the fwallow is commonly pitched upon as the moft 
notorious inftance of fuch a regular paffage. 

This feems to arife firft from its being feen in 
fuch numbers during the fummer, from its appear- 
ing almoft always on the wing, and from its feeding 
in that pofition ; from which two latter circumftances 
it is fuppofed to be the beft adapted for fuch diftant 
migrations. 

And firft, let us confider, from the few faclrs or 
reafons we have to argue from, what length of flight 
either a fwallow or any other bird is probably equal 
to. 

A fwallow, it is true, feems to be always on the 
wing j but I have frequently attended, as much as I 
could, on a particular one ; and it hath appeared to 
me, that the bird commonly returned to its neft in 
eight or ten minutes : as for extent of flight, I believe 
I may venture to fay, that thefe birds are feldom a 
quarter of mile from their mate or young ones j they 
feed whiift on the wing, and are perpetually turning 
ihort round to catch the infects, who endeavour to 
elude them as a hare does a greyhound. 

It therefore feems to me, that fwallows are by no 
means equal to long flights, from their pra&ice during 
their fummer refidence with us. 

I have long attended to the flight of birds; and it 
hath always appeared to me, that they are never on 
the wing for amufement (as we walk or ride), but 
merely in fearch of food. 

The only bird which I have ever obferved to fly 
without any particular point of dire&ion, is the 
rook; thefe birds will, when the wind is high, 

P p 2 « Ride 
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" Ride in the whirlwind, and enjoy the florm.** 

They never fly, however, at this time, from point- 
to point, but only tumble in the air, merely for their 
diversion. 

It feems, therefore, that birds are by no means 
calculated for flights acrofs oceans, for which they 
have no previous practice : and they are, in fact, al- 
ways fo fatigued, that, when they meet a fhip at fea, 
they forget all apprehenfions, and deliver themfelves 
up to the failors. 

Let us now confider another objection to the mi- 
gration of the fwallow, which Monf. de Buffon fup- 
pofes may crofs the Atlantic to the Line in eighj: 
days * j and this not only from the want of reft, but of 
food, during the pafiage. 

A fwallow, indeed, feeds on the wing: but where 
is it to find any infects, whilft it is flying over a wide 
txpanfe of fea ? This bird, therefore, if it ever at- 
tempted ib adventurous a paflage, would foon feel 
a want of food, and return again to land, where it 
had met with a conftant fupply from minute to 
minute. 

I am aware it may be here objected,.. -that the 
fwallow leaves us on the approach of winter^ when 
foon no flying infects can be procured : but I fhall 
hereafter endeavour to fhew, that thefe birds are then 
torpid, and, confequently, can want no fuch food. 

Another objection remains to the hypothefis of 
migration,: which is, that birds, when flying from 

* Difcours fur la nature des oifeaux, p. 32, 

point 
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point to point, endeavour always to have the wind 
againft them *, as is periodically experienced by the 
London bird-catchers, in March and October, when 
they lay their nets for finging birds +. 

The reafon, probably, for birds thus flying againft 
the wind is, that their plumage may not be ruffled, 
which indeed I have before had occafion to mention. 

Let us iuppofe, then, a fwallow to be equal to a 
paffage acrofs the Atlantic in other refpects j how is 
the bird to be ih-fured ■ of the wind's continuing for 
days in the fame quarter ; or how is he to depend 
upon its continuing to blow againft his flight With 
moderation? for who can fuppofe that a fwallow can 
make his way to the point of direction, when buf- 
feted by a ftorm blowing in the teeth of his intended 
paflagej? 

Laftly, can it be conceived that thefe, or any 
other birds, can be impelled by a providential in- 
ftinct, regularly to attempt what feems to be at- 
tended with fuch infuperable difficulties, and what 
moft frequently leads to certain deftruclion ? 

But it will ftill be objected, that as fwallows re- 
gularly appear and difappear at certain feafons, it is 
incumbent upon thofe who deny their migration, to 

* Kalm, in his voyage to America, makes the fame obferva- 
tion, with regard to flying fiih, and Valentine fays, that if 
the wind does not continue to blow againft the bird ef paradife, 
it immediately drops to the ground. 

t Thefe birds, as it fhould feem, are then in motion; be- 
caufe, at thofs feafons, the ground is plowed either for the winter 
or lent com. 

J I have myfelf attended to fwallows during a high wind, 
and have obl'erved that they fly only in {hekered places, whilft 
they aimoft touch the furface of the ground, 

fliew 

4 
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fhew what becomes of them in Europe during out 
winter. 

Though it might be anfwered, that it is not ne- 
ceffary, thofe who endeavour to (hew the impoffi- 
bility of another fyftem or hypothefis, mould from 
thence be obliged to fet up one of their own j yet I 
fhall, without any difficulty, fay, that I at leaft am 
convinced fwallows (and perhaps fome other birds) 
are torpid during the winter. 

I have not, I muft own, myfelf ever feen them in 
this ftate j but, having heard inftances of their being 
thus found, from others of undoubted veracity, I 
have not fcarcely the leaft doubt with regard to this 
point. 

It is, indeed, rather difficult to conceive why 
fome ornithologifts continue to withhold their affents 
to fuch a cloud of witneffes, except that it perhaps 
contradicts a favourite hypothefis which they have 
already maintained. 

Why is it more extraordinary that fwallows mould 
be torpid during the winter, than that bats are found 
in this (late, and fo many infects, which are the food 
of fwallows ? 

But it may be faid, that as the fwallows have 
crowded the air during the fummer, in every part 
of Europe fince the creation, and as regularly dif- 
appear in winter, why have not the inftances of their 
being found in a torpid ftate been more frequent ? 

To this it may be anfwered, that though our 
globe may have been formed fo many centuries, yet 
the inhabitants of it have fcarcely paid any attention 
to the fludy of natural hiftory, but within thefe late 
years. 

As 
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As for the ancient Greeks and Romans, their 
drefs prevented their being fo much in the fields as 
we are > or, if they heard of a rather extraordinary bird 
in their neighbourhood, they had not a gun to (hoot 
it : the only method of attaining real knowledge 
in natural hiftory, depends almoft entirely upon 
the having frequent opportunities of thus killing ani- 
mals, and examining them when dead. 

If they did not ftir much in their own 
country,, much lefs did they think of travelling 
into diftant regions j want of bills of exchange* and 
of that curiofity which arifes from our being 
thoroughly acquainted with what is near us at home, 
probably occafioned this j to which may alfo be 
added, the want of a variety of languages : fcarcely 
any Greek feems to have known more than his own, 
tongue,, nor Roman more than two *.. 

Ariftotle, indeed, began fomething like a fyftem 
of natural hiftory, and Pliny put down, in his conv- 
mon place-book, many an idle ftory ; but, before 
the invention of printing, copies of their works- 
could not be fo generally difperfed, as to occafion 
much attention to what might be interefring fads for 
the natural hiftorian. 

In the fixteenth century, Gefner, Belon, and 
Aldrovandus, published fome materials, which might 
be of ufe to future naturalifts; but, in the feven- 
teenth, Ray and Willoughy firft treated this exten- 
five branch of itudy, with that clearnefs. of method, 

* It need be fcarcely here mentioned alfo, that their navigation 
was confined to the Mediteranean, from the compafs not having 
keen then difcovered. 

perfpicuity 
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perspicuity of defcription, and accuracy of observa- 
tion, as hath not, perhaps, been fince exceeded. 

The works of thefe great naturalifts were foon 
difperfed over Europe, and the merit of them ac- 
knowledged j but it fo happened, that Sir Ifaac 
"Newton's amazing difcoveries in natural philofophy 
making their appearance about the fame time, en- 
gaged entirely the attention of the learned. 

In procefs of time, all controverfy was filenced 
by the demonftration of the Newtonian fyftem ; and 
then the philofcphical part of Europe naturally turned 
their thoughts to other branches of Science. 

Since this period, therefore, and not before, na- 
tural hiftory hath been ftudied in moft countries of 
Europe; and confequently, the finding fwallows in 
a ftate of torpidity, or on the coaft of Senegal, dur- 
ing the winter, begins to be an interefting fad, 
which is communicated to the world by the perfon 
who obferves it. 

To this I may add, that the common labourers, 
who have the beft chance of finding torpid birds, 
have fcarcely any of them a doubt with regard to 
this point; and confequently, when they happen to 
fee them in this ftate, make no mention of it to 
others j becaufe they confider the difcovery as neither 
uncommon or interefting to any one. 

Molyneux, therefore, in the Philofophical Tank 
adtions *, informs us, that this is the general belief 
of the common people of Ireland, with regard to 
land-rails; and 1 have myfelf .received the fame 
anfwer from a perfon who, in December, found 
fwallows torpid in the ftump of an old tree. 

* Phil. Tranf, abr. Vol. II. p, 853. 

Another 
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Another reafon why the inftances of torpid fwal- 
lows may not be expected fo frequently, is, that the 
inftindl of fecreting themfelves at the proper feafon 
of the year, likewife fuggefts to them, it's being 
neceffary to hide themfelves in fuch holes and 
caverns, as may not only elude the fearch of man, 
but of every other animal which might prey upon 
them j it is not therefore by any common accident 
that they are ever difcovered in a ftate of torpi- 
dity. 

Since the ftudy of natural hiftory, however, hath 
become more general, proofs of this fa£t are fre- 
quently communicated, as may appear in the Britifli 
Zoology *. 

That it may not be faid, however, I do not refer 
to any inftance which deferves credit, if properly 
lifted, I beg leave to cite the letter from Mr. Achard 
to Mr. Collinfon, printed in the Philofophical Tranf- 
a&ions -}-, from whence it feems to be a moft irre- 
fragable fact, that fwallows $ are annually difcovered in 
a torpid ftate on the banks of the Rhine. I mall alfo 
refer to Dr. Birch's Hiftory of the Royal Society |j, 
where it is ftated,that the celebrated Harvey difleded 

* See Vol. II. p. 250. Brit. Zool. ill. p. 13, 14. As alfo* 
Mr. Pennant's Tour in Scotland, p. 199. 

f 1763, p. toi. 

{ " Swallows or martins," are Mr. Achard's words, which 
I the rather mention, becaufe Mr. Collinfon complains that the 
fpecies is not fpecified. 

Mr. Collinfon himfelf had endeavoured to prove, that fand 
martins are not torpid, Phil. Tranf. 176O, p. 169. and con- 
cludes his letter, by fuppofing that all the fwallow tribe migrates, 
therefore the fwift is the only fpecies remaining \ for his friend 
Mr. Achard fhews to demonstration, that fwallows or martins 
are torpid } he does not, indeed, precifely ftate which of them. 

I Vol. IV. p. $37. 

Vol. LXI1. Q^q fome, 
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fome, which were found in the winter, under water, 
and in which he could not obferve any circulation of 
the blood *. 

Affuming it, therefore, from thefe fads, that 
fwallows have been found in fuch a ftate, I would 
afk the partifans of migration, whether any inftance 
can be produced where the fame animal is calculated 
for a ftate of torpidity and, at the fame time of the 
year, for a flight acrofs oceans ? 

But it may be urged, poffibly, that if fwallows 
are torpid when they difappear, the fame thing 
(hould happen with regard to other birds, which are 
not feen in particular parts of the year. 

To this I anfwer, that this is by no means a ne- 
ceflary inference : if, for example, it mould be in- 
fifted that other birds befides the cuckow are equally 
carelefs with regard to their eggs, it would be im- 
mediately allowed that the argument arifing from 

* As the fwallows were found in the winter, they muft have 
been in a ftate of torpidity, as otherwise the animals muft have, 
been putrid. 

I fliall likewife here refer to Phil. Tranf. abr. Vol. V. p. 33. 
where Mr. Derham fays, that he heard a fwift fqueak in an hole 
of his houfe on the 17th of April ; but that, the weather being 
cold, it did not ftir abroad for feveral days. 

1 his feems to be a ftrong inftance of a bird's firft waking 
from a ftate of torpidity, but refuming its fleep on the weather 
being fevere. 

I (hall clofe the proofs on this head (which I could much en- 
large) by the Dignified teftimony of Sigifmond,. King of Poland, 
who affirmed on his oath, to the cardinal Commendon, that he 
h.:d frequently feen fwallows, which were found. at the bottom 
of lakes. See the life of cardinal Commendon, p. 211. Paxis, 
J671. 4to. 

fuch 
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fuch fuppofed analogy could by no means be relied 
upon *. 

It is poffible, however, that fome other birds, 
which are conceived to migrate, may be really tor- 
pid as well as fwallows ; and if it be aiked why they 
are not fometimes alfo feen in fuch a ftate during 
the winter, the anfwer feems to be, that perhaps 
there may be a thoufand fwallows to any other fort 
of bird, and that they commonly are found torpid in 
clutters. 

* I here fuppofe the common notion about the cuckow to be 
true ; becaufe both learned and ignorant feem equally to agree 
in the fact. 

During the prefent fummer, however, a girl brought a full 
feathered young cuckow to a gentleman's houfe, where I hap- 
pened to be, who faid, that it had been for feveral days before 
fed by another bird of equal fize with itfelf; which therefore 
could not be a hedge- fparrow, or other fmall bird, but the parent 
cuckow. 

I have alfo lately been favoured, by Mr. Pennant, with the 
following extract: from a manufcript of Derham's on inftincl. 

" The Rev. Mr. Stafford was walking in Gloflbp-dale in the 
" Peak of Derbyfhire, and faw a cuckow rife from its neft, 
" which was on the ftump of a tree, that had been fome time 
" felled, fo as much to refemble the colour of the bird. In 
" this neft were two young cuckows, one of which he 
*' fattened to the ground, by means of a peg and line, and very 
" frequently, for many days, beheld the old cuckow feed thefe 
" her young ones." 

It is nst impoffible, therefore, that this moft general opinion 
will turn out like the fuppofed effects of the venom of the taran- 
tula ; and, indeed, it is difficult to conceive how fo fmall a bird as 
a hedge- fparrow can feed a cuckow : it is alfo remarkable, that 
the witneffes often vary about the fpecies of fmall bird thus 
employed. 

It is poffible, however, that the cuckow (though it miy not 
hatch its young) may feed them, when grown too large for the 
fofter parent. 

CLq 2 If 
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If a fingle bird of any other kind happens to be 
feen in the winter, without motion or apparent warmth, 
it is immediately conceived that it died by fome com- 
mon accident. 

I mall, however, without any referve, fay, that I 
rather conceive the notion which prevails with re- 
gard to the migration of many birds, may moft 
commonly arife from the want of obfervation, 
and ready knowledge of them, when they are 
feen on the wing, even by profeffed ornitholo- 
gy ■ 

It is an old faying, that " a bird in the hand is 

" worth two in the bum " and this holds equally 
with regard to their being diftinguifhed, when thofe 
even who ftudy natural hiftory, have but a tranfient 
fight of the animal *. 

If, therefore, a bird, which is fuppofed to migrate 
in the winter, paffes almoft under the nofe of a Lin- 
na;an, he pays but little attention to it, becaufe he 
cannot examine the beak, by which he is to clafs the 
bird. Thus I conceive, that the fuppofmg a night- 
ingale to be a bird of paffage arifes from not readily 
diftinguifhing it, when feen in a hedge, or on the 
wing -j-. 

This bird is known to the ear of every one, by its 
moft ftriking and capital notes, but to the eye of very 

* An ingenious friend of mine makes always a very proper 
diftinclion between what he calJs in-door and out-door natu- 
ralifts. 

Thomas Willifel, who affifted Ray and Willughby much 
with regard to the natural hiftory of the animals of this ifland, 
never ftirred anywhere without his gun and fiftiing-tackle. 

■f No two birds fly in the fame manner, if their motions are 
accurately attended to. 

2 few 
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few indeed j becaufe the plumage is dull, nor is 
there any thing peculiar in its make. 

The nightingale lings perhaps for two months *, 
and then is never heard again till the return of the 
fpring, when it is fuppofed to migrate to us from the 
continent, with redftarts, and feveral other birds. 

That it cannot really do fo, feems highly probable, 
from the following reafons. 

This bird is fcarCely ever feen to fly above twenty 
yards, but creeps at the bottom of the hedges, in 
fearch of maggots, and other infects, which are found 
in the ground. 

If the fwallow is not fupplied with any food 
during its paffage acrofs oceans, much lefs can the 
nightingale be fo accommodated j and I have great 
reafon to believe, from the death of birds in a cage, 
which have had nothing to eat for twenty-four 
hours, that thefe delicate and tender animals can- 
not fupport a longer fall, though ufing no exercife 
at all. 

To this I may alfo add, that thofe birds which feed 
on infects are vaftly more feeble than thofe whofe bills 
can crack feed, and confequently, lefs capable of 
bearing any extraordinary hardfhips or fatigue. 

But other proofs are not wanting, that this bird 
cannot migrate from England. 



* Whilft it fings even, the bird can feldom be diftinguifhed, 
becaufe it is then almoft perpetually in hedges, when the foliage 
is thickeft, upon the firft burft of the fpring, and when no in- 
fects can as yet have deftroyed confiderable parts of the leaves. 
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Nightingales are very common in Denmark, Swe- 
den, and RufTia *, as alfo in every other part of 
Europe, as well as Ada, if the Arabic name is pro- 
perly tranflated. 

Now, if it is fuppofed that many of thefe birds 
which are obferved in the fouthern parts of England, 
crofs the German fea, from the oppofite coaft of the 
continent ; why does not the fame inftindt drive thofe 
of Denmark to Scotland, where no fuch bird was 
ever feen or heard -j- ? 

But thefe are not all the difficulties which attend 
the hypothecs of migration ; nightingales are agreed 
to be fcarcely ever obferved to the weft ward of Dor- 
ietfhire, or in the principality of Wales J, much lefs 
in Ireland. 

I have alfo been informed, that thefe birds are not 
uncommon in Worcefterfhire, whereas they are ex- 
ceffively rare (if found at all) in the neighbouring 
county of Hereford. 

Whence, therefore, can it arife, that this bird 
fhould at one time be equal to the eroding of feas, 
and at other times not travel a mile or two into an 
adjacent county? Does it not afford, on the other 
hand, a ftrong proof, that the bird really continues 

* See Dr. Birch's Hiftory of the Royal Society, Vol. III. 
p. 189. Linnaei Fauna Suecica. and Biographia Britannica, 
art. ttETCHER. ; where it is faid, that they have in Ruffia a 
greater variety of notes than elfewhere. 

f Sir Robert Sibbald, indeed, conceives the nightingale to be 
a bird of North Britain 5 but, if I can depend upon many con- 
current testimonies, no fuch bird is ever feen or heard fo far 
northward at prefent, nor could I ever trace them in that direc- 
tion further than Durham. 

% I have, however, frequently feen the nightingale's con- 
gener (and fuppofed fellow-traveller) the redftart in Wales. 

on 
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on the fame fpot during the whole year, but happen? 
not to be attended to, from the reafons I have before 
fuggefted ? 

I am therefore convinced, that if I was ever to live 
in the country during the winter, I fhould fee night- 
ingale?, becaufe I fhould be looking after them, and 
I am accordingly informed, by a perfon who is well 
acquainted with this bird, that he hath frequently 
obferved them during this feafon *. 

If it be afked, why the nightingales are all this 
time mute ? the anfwer is, that the fame filence is 
experienced in many other birds, and this very mute- 
nefs is, in part the caufe why the bird is not attended 
to in winter. 

I mufr. now afk thofe who contend for the migra- 
tion of a nightingale, what is to be its inducement 
for croffing from the continent to us ? a fwallow, in- 
deed, may want flies in winter, if it ftays in Eng- 
land ; but a nightingale is juft as well fupplied with 
infects on the continent, as it can be with us after its 
paffage +. I muft alfo afk, in what other part of 

* I find they have alfo been feen in France during the winter. 
See a treatife, intitled, Aedologue, Paris 1751. p. 23. 

f I have omitted the mention ot'a more minute proof, that this 
bird cannot migrate from the continent, from the having kept 
them for fome years in a cage, and having been very attentive 
to their fong. 

Kircher (in his Mufurgia) hath given us the nightingale's- 
notes in mufical characters, from which it appears that the fong 
of a German nightingale differs very materially from that of an 
Englifli one : now, if there was a communication by migration 
between the continent and England, the fong of thefe birds would 
not fo materially differ, as I may, perhaps, {hew, by fome ex- 
periments I have made, in relation to the notes of birds. 

I have before mentioned, that Mr. Fletcher, who was embaf- 
fador from England to Ruffia in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 

the 
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the world this bird is feen during the winter ? muft 
it migrate to Senegal with the fwallow? 

I am perfuaded likewife, that the cuckow never 
migrates from this ifland any more than the nightin- 
gale : this bird is either probably torpid in the winter, 
or otherwife is miftaken for one of the fmaller kind 
of hawks * ; which it would be likewife in the fpring, 
was it not for its very particular note at that time, 
and which only lafts during courtfhip, as it does with 
the quail. 

If there is fine weather in February, this bird 
fomefimes makes this fort of call to its mate, whilft 
it is fuppofed to continue ftill on the continent. 

An inftance is mentioned by Mr. Bradley -j-, of 
not only a Jingle cuckow, but fcveral, which were 
heard in Lincolnfhire, during the month of Fe- 
bruary ; and that able naturalift Mr. Pennant in- 
forms me, another was heard near Hatcham in 
Shropfhire, on the 4th of February in the prefent 
year j. 

obferved that the fong of the Ruffian nightingale differed from 
that of the Englifh. 

* Mr. Hunter, F. R. S. informs me, that he hath feen 
xuckows in the ifland of Belleifle during the winter, which is 
not iituated fo much to the fouthward, as to make it impro- 
bable that they may equally continue with us. 

+ Works of Nature, p. 77. 

% Mr. Pennant received this account from Mr. Plimly, of 
Longnor in Shropfhire. 

Thus likewife Mr. Edwards informs us, that the fea fowls near 
the Needles, which are commonly fuppofed to migrate ia 
winter, appear upon the weather's being very mild. Effays, 
!>• J9.7- 

It 
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It is amazing how much the being interefted to 
difcover particular objects contributes to our readily 
diftinguifhing them. 

I remember the being much furprized that a grey- 
headed gamekeeper always faw the partridge on the 
ground before they rofe, when I could not do the 
feme. He told me, however, that the reafon was, 
I lived in a time when the mooter had no occafion 
to give himfelf that trouble. 

He then further explained himfelf, by faying, 
that when he was young, no one ever thought of 
aiming at a bird when on the wing, and confe- 
quently they were obliged to fee the game before it 
was fprung. He added, that from this neceffity he 
could not only diftinguifh partridges, but fnipes and 
woodcocks, on the ground. 

Another inftance of the fame kind, is the great 
readinefs with which a perfon, who is fond of courfing, 
finds a hare fitting in her form : thofe, however, who 
are not interefted about fuch fport, can fcarcely fee 
the hare, when it is under their nofe, and pointed 
out to them. 

But more apparent objects efcape our notice, when 
we are not interefted about them. 

Afk anyone, who hath not a botanical turn, what 
he hath feen in paffing through a rich meadow, at 
the time it is moft enamelled with plants in flower ; 
and he will tell you, that he hath obferved nothing but 
grafs and dailies. If moft gardeners even are in like 
manner alked whether the flowers of a bean grow on 
every fide of the ftalk, they will fuppofe that they do, 

Vol. LX.IJ. Rr whereas 
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whereas they, in reality, are only to be found on 
one fide. 

The mouths of flounders are often turned different 
ways, which one would think could not well efcape 
the obfervation of the London fifhmongers ; yet, 
upon afking feveral of them whether they had at- 
tended to this particular, I found they had not, till I 
fhewed them the proof in their own (hops. 

A fifhmonger, however, knows immediately 
whether a fifh is in good, eating order or not, on the 
firfi infpedtion j becaufe this is a eircumftance which 
interefts him. 

I (hall, however, by no means fupprefs two argu- 
ments in favour of migration, which feem to require 
the fullefV anfwer that can be given to them. 

The firfl is, that there are certain birds, which 
appear during the winter, but difappear during the 
fummer j and it may be afked, where fuch birds can 
be fuppofed to breed, if they do not migrate from 
this ifland. 

Thefe birds are in number four, viz. the fnipe* 
woodcock, redwing, and fieldfare. 

As for the fnipe, I have a very fhort anfwer to 
give to the objection, as far as it relates to this bird ; 
becaufe it constantly breeds in the fens of Lincoln- 
fhire, Wolmar foreft, and Bodmyn downs ; it is 
therefore highly probable, that it does the fame in 
almoft every county of England. 

1 muft own, however, that, till within thefe few years, 
I conceived the neft of a fnipe was as rarely feen in 
England, as that of a woodcock or fieldfare j and 
that able ornithologift Mr. Edwards fuppofes this to 

be 
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fee the fe&, in the late publication of his ingenious 
Eflays on Natural Hiftory *. 

Woodcocks likewife are known to build in fome 
parts of England every year j but, as the inftances are 
commonly thofe of a fingle neft, I would by no 
means pretend to draw the fame proof again ft the 
fummer migration of this bird, as in "the former cafe 
ofthefnipe. 

1 will raoft readily admit, that thefe accidental 
fads are rather to be accounted for, perhaps, from 
the whimfy or fillinefs of a few birds, which occa- 
fions their laying their eggs in a place where they 
are eafily difcovered, and contrary to what is ufual 
with the bulk of the fpecies. 

I remember to have feen a duck's neft once -on 
the top of a pollard willow, near the decoy in St. 
James's Park ; it would not be, however, fair to in- 
fer from fuch an inftance, that all ducks would pitch 
upon the fame very improper fituation for a neft, 
upon which it is difficult to conceive how a web- 
footed bird could fettle. 

Some filly birds likewife now and then choofe a 
place for building, which cannot efcape the obferva- 
tion of either man or beaft, as he paffes by. 

I therefore fuppofe that the few proofs of wood- 
cocks nefts having been found in England, arife either 
from one or other of thefe two caufes, and all which 
they feem to prove is, that our climate in fummer is 
not abfolutely improper for them. 

It is to be oblerved, however, that Mr. Catefby 
confiders fuch inftances as of equal force againft the 

* P. 72. 

R r 2 migration 
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migration of the woodcock, as of the fhfpe *. Wil- 
Jughby alfo fays, that Mr. Jefibp faw young wood- 
cocks fold at Sheffield (which rather implies a cer- 
tain number being brought to market), and that 
others had ohferved the fame elfewhere *f . 

We are, indeed, informed by Scopoli :{:, that they 
breed conftantly in Carniola, which is confiderably 
to the fouthward of any part of England : out 
country is therefore certainly not too hot for them. 

Woodcocks appear and difappear almoft exa&Iy 
about the fame time in every part of Europe, and 
perhaps Africa |[ : heat and cold, therefore, feern 
not to have any operation whatfoever with regard to 
the fuppofed migration of this bird. 

But it may be faid, what fignifies proving the 
probability of woodcocks breeding in England, if it 
is not a known fact that they do fo ? 

To this it fhould feem there are feveral anfwers, as 
it is equally incumbent upon thofe who contend for 
migration, to fhew that thefe birds were ever feen on 
fuch paflage. 

Another anfwer is,, alk ninety-nine people out of 
a hundred-, whether fnipes ever make a neft in Eng- 
gland; and they will immediately fay, that they 
do not ; lb little are fa&s or obfervations of this fort 
attended to. 

But- 1 fhall now endeavour to give fome other rea- 
sons why woodcocks may not only continue with. u$ 

* Phi!. Trent abr. Vol. II. p. 889. 

t. B, iii. c. 1, 

% Ornith. Leipfig, 1769. 

JL Shaw's Trav. PhyC Ohf. ch. ii. 

during 
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during the fumraer, but alfo breed in large tracts of 
wood or bog, without being obferved. 

In the other parts of Europe, all birds almofl: arc 
considered as game, or, at leaft, are eaten as whoJe- 
fome food, Ray therefore mentions, that hawks and 
owls are fold by the poulterers at Rome j every fort 
of fmall bird alfo is equally the foreign fowler's ob- 
ject *. 

An Englishman does not confider, on the. other 
hand, perhaps twelve kinds of birds worthy his at- 
tention, or expence of powder, none of which are 
ever (hot in our woods during the fummer, nor 
are birds then diflurbed by felling either coppice or 
timber. 

But it will be faid, why. are not woodcocks fome- 
times feen, however, as they may be fuppofed to 
leave.their cover in -fearcb of food ? 

To this I anfwer, that woodcocks ileep always in 
the daytime, whilftwithus in the winter, and feed 
only during the night +. Whenever a woodcock, 
therefore, is fluthed^ he is roufed from his fleep by the 
fpaniel or fportfman, and then takes wing, becaufe 
there ape.no. leaves on the trees to conceal the. bird. 

Whoever hath looked attentively at a woodcock's 
eye, mud fee that, from the- appearance of it, the 

* In one of Bo'ccace's Novel?, a lover, who- lives at Florence, 
drettes a falcon for *hc- dinner or his miflrefs. Giorn* a V. 
Novel. IX. 

f Almofl all the wild fowl of the duck kind alfo fleep in tht 
daytime, and feed at nigh r . 

figh t 
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fighMnuil be more calculated to diftinguiih objects 
by night than by day *. 

The fadt therefore is notorious to thofe who cut 
glades in their woods, and fix nets for catching thefe 
birds, that they never ftir but as it begins to be dark, 
after which they return again by day-break, when 
thein fight even then is fo indifferent, that they ftrike 
againft* the net, and thus become entangled. 

No one with us ever thinks of fixing or attending 
fuch nets in fummer for woodcocks, becaufe it is 
not then fuppofed that there is any fuch bird in the 
ifland ; if they tried this experiment, however, I 
niuft own that I believe they would have fport -j*. 

Mr. Reinhold Forfter, F. R. S. who is an able 
naturalift, informs me, that the fowlers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dantzick kill many woodcocks about St. 
John's day (or Midfummer), in the following man- 

* I conceive alfo, it is from the eyes looking fo dull,' that 
this bird is generally confidered as being fo foolifh : hence the 
Africans call the woodcock hammar el hadgel t or the partridge** 
afs. Shaw's Phyf. Obf. ch. ii. 

f I would a(k thofe who will probably laugh at the very idea 
of fuch fport (which I do not, however, abfolutely infure), whe- 
ther, if I was to fend them to any part of the Britifh coaft to 
catch the true anchovy, or tunny fifti, they would not fuppofe 
equally that it was a fool's errand. 

Notwithstanding, however, this incredulity, I can produce 
the authority of both Ray (Syn. Fife. p. 107.) and Mr. Pen- 
nant (Brit. Zocl. ill. p. 34. 36.), that the true anchovy is caught 
in the fea not far from Chefter, and the tunny fifh on the coaft 
of Argylefhire, together with the herrings, where they are called 
mackrel fture. 

h it not amazing, however, that a fifh of fuch a fize as the 
tunny fliould never have been heard of, even by the Scotch na- 
turalift Sir Robert Sibbald i 
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ncr, and that they continue to do fo till the month 
of Auguft. 

They wait on the fide of fome of the extenfive 
woods m that neighbourhood, before day-break, for 
the return of the woodcock from his feeding in the 
night-time, and always depend upon having a very 
good chance of thus {hooting many of them. 

The Dantzickers, however, might be employed 
the whole, fummer near thet'e woods in the day- 
time,, without ever feeing fuch a bird; and it feems 
therefore not improbable, that it arifes from our not 
waiting for them at twilight or day-break, that they 
are never obferved by Englimmen in the fummer. 
If this bird mould, however, be feen in the night, 
it is immediately fuppofed to be an owl, which a 
woodcock does not differ much from in its flight. 

To thefe reafons for woodcocks not being ob- 
ferved, it maybe added, that the bird is believed to 
be absolutely mute,, and confequently, never difco- 
vers itfelf by its call. 

If it be Hill contended, that the nefl or young 
mud fometimes be ftumbled upon, though in the 
centre of extenfive woods, or large bogs, the fifkin 
(or aberdavine *) is a much more extraordinary in- 
itance of concealing its neft and young. 

The plumage of this bird is rather bright than 
otherwife j and the fong, though not very pleafing, 
yet is. very audible, both which circumftances (hould 
difcover it at all times ; yet Kramer •f< informs us, 
that, though immenfe numbers breed annually on. 

* Brit. Zool. p. 309. 

f Elenchus Animalium per Auflriam, p. 361. Viennse, 1736. 

I the 
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the banks of the Danube, no one ever obferved the 
neft. 

This bird is rather uncommon in England j f© that 
if 1 afk when the neft was ever found within the 
verge of the ifland, it may be confidered as rather 
an unfair challenge. 

There is another bird, however, called a red- 
poll *, which is taken in numbers during the Michael- 
mas and March flights by the London bird-catchers, 
whofe neft, I believe, was never difcovered in Eng- 
land, though I have feen them in pairs during the 
fummer, both in the mountainous parts of Wales 
and highlands of Scotland *j\ 

But I {hall now mention another proof that wood- 
cocks breed in England. 

The Reverend Mr. White, of Selborn, who is 
not only a well-read naturalift, but an active fportf- 
rnan, informs me, that he hath frequently killed 
woodcocks in March, which, upon being opened, 
had the rudiments of eggs in them, and that it rs 
•ulual at that time to flufti them in pairs. Willughby 
alfo obferves the fame £. 

This bird, therefore, certainly pairs before Its 
fuppofed migration ; and can it be corceived that 
this ftrict union (which birds in a wild ftate fo faith- 
fully adhere to) jj, mould take place before they 

* Brit. Zool. p. 312. 

t This e'egnnt liule bird is very common in Hudfon's Bay, 
where it feed's chiefly on the birch trees; which being more 
common in the northern than fouthem parts of Great Britain, 
;nay account for the bird's being more often feen northward. 

t B. III. c. i. 

jj It is believed that no mule-bird was ever feen in a wild 
Jtate, notwithstanding M. de BufFon fufpe&s many an intrigue 

traverfe 
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tfaverfe oceans, and when they cannot as yet have 
patched upon a proper place for concealing their neft 
and neftlings ? 

Let us examine if this intercourse before migration 
takes place in other birds, which arefuppofed tocrofs 
wide extents of fea : and a quail affords fuch proof. 

I have been prefent when thefe birds have been 
caught in the fpring, which always turn out to be 
males, and are enticed to the nets by the call of the 
hen j quails therefore pair after they appear in Eng- 
land. 

But I (hall now confider the other two irrftances 
of birds whichare feen with us in the winter, and are 
not obferved in the fummerj I mean* the fieldfare 
and redwing. 

And firft, let us examine, where thefe birds are 
actually known to breed: the northern naturalifts 
fay, in Sweden j Klein, in the neighbourhood of 
Dantzick, which is only in lat. 54 30' * j and Wil- 
lughby,. in J3ohemia. 

in the receffes of (he woods (Hift. Nat. des Oifeaux, torn. I.J 
fuch irregular intercourfe is only obferved in cages and aviaries, 
where birds are not only confined, but pampered with food. 

* See Klein, de Avibus Erraticfs, p. 178. Klein, however, 
cites Zornius, who Jived in the fame part of Germany, and 
who afferts that the turdus Iliacus (or redwing) leaves thofe parts 
in the fpring. The circumftance therefore of the redwing's 
breeding in numbers (per muhitudines) had efcaped the notice 
of Zornius, though he hath written a differtation on this 
queftion. 

Is it at all furprraing, after this, that fuch difcoveries, if made 
at all, fhould not be commonly heard- of h 

Vol. LXII. S s A* 
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As they therefore build their nefts in mart 
Southern parts of Europe, there is certainly no na* 
tural impoflibility of their doing [o with us, though, 
3 muft own, I never yet heard but of one inftance, 
which was a fieldfare's neft found near Padding- 
ton *. 

I cannot, however, but think it is only from want 
of obfervation, that more of fuch nefts have not been, 
difcovered, which are only looked after by very young 
children ; and the chief object is the eggs, or neftlings, 
not the bird which lays them -j\ 

The plumage therefore and flight of the fieldfare 
or redwing being neither of them very remarkable, 
it is not at all improbable they may remain in fum- 
mer, without being attended to ; and particularly the 
redwing, which fcarcely differs at all in appearance 
from other thrufhes. ThUs the cough is by no means 
peculiar to Cornwall, as is commonly fuppofed, but 
is miftaken for the jackdaw, or rook. 

But it may be faid, that thefe birds fly in flocks 
during the winter, and if they remain here during 
the fiimmer, we mould fee them equally congregate, 

I have not before referred to Klein, who hath written a very 
able treatife, in which he argues againft the poffibility of migra- 
tion in birds ; becaufe, though I ffiould be very happy to fupport 
my poor opinion by his authority, yet I thought it right neither 
to repeat his facts, or arguments. 

* See alio Harl. Mifc. Vol. II. p. 561. 

f Many birds alfo build in places of fuch difficult accefs, that 
boys cannot climb to; birds -nelting is confined altnoft entirely 
to hedges, and low flirubs. 

This 
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This circumftance, however, is by no means pe- 
culiar to the fieldfare and redwing; mo'ft of the hard- 
billed finging birds do the fame in winter, but fepa- 
rate in fummer, as it is indeed neceflary all birds 
Should during the time of breeding. 

I (hall now conlider another argument in favour of 
migration, which I do not know hath been ever 
infifted upon by thofe writers who have contended 
for it, and which at firft appearance feems to carry 
great weight with it. 

There are certain birds, which are fuppofed to vifit 
this ifland only at diftant intervals of years j the Bo- 
hemian chatterer and crofs-bill * (for example) once 
perhaps in twenty. 

The fact is not difputed, that fuch birds are not 
commonly obferved' in particular fpots from year to 
year j but this may arife from two caufes, either a 
partial migration within the verge of our ifland, or 
perhaps more frequently from want of a ready know- 
ledge of birds on the wing, when they happen to 
be feen indeed, but cannot be examined. 

I never have difputed fuch a partial migration ; and 
indeed I have received a moft irrefragable proof of 
fuch a flitting, from the Rev. Mr. White of Selborn 
in Hampfhire, whofe accurate oblervations I have be- 
fore had occafion to argue from. 

* This bird changes the colour of its plumage at different 
feafons of the year, which is fometimes red. 

The firft account we have of their being feen, is in the Ph. TV. 
abr. Vol. V. p. 33. where Mr. Edward Lhwyd fufpects them 
to be Virginia nightingales, from their feathers being red, and 
had no difficulty of as once fnppofsng that they had crofled the 
Atlantic 

S s 2 The 
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The rock (or ring-ouzel) hath always hitherto 
been confidered as frequenting only the more moun- 
tainous parts of this ifland : Mr. White, however, 
informs me that there is a regular migration of thefe 
birds, which flock in numbers, and regularly vifit the 
neighbourhood of Selborn, in Hampshire*. 

I therefore have little doubt but that they equally 
appear in others of our Southern counties ; though it 
elcapes common obfervation, as they bear a fort of 
general refemblance to the black-bird, at leaft to the 
hen of that fpeoies. 

I own alfo, that I always conceived the Bohemian 
chatterer was notobferved in Great Britain but at very 
diftant intervals of years, and then perhaps only a 
Angle-bird, whereas Dr. Ramfey (profeffor of natural 
hiftory at Edinburgh) informs Mr. Pennant, that 
flocks of thefe birds appear constantly every year in 
the neighbourhood of that city ■f. 

As for crofs-bills, they are feen more and more in 
different parts of England, finee there have been fo 
many plantations of firs.: this bird is remarkabh/ 
fond of the feeds of thefe trees, and therefore 
changes its place to thofe parts where it can procure 
the greateft plenty of fuch food £. 

* See alfo Br. Zool. 111. p. 5"6. 

f Thefe birds are faid to be panicularly fond of the ber- 
<iies of the mountain- a£h, which is an uncommon tree in the 
Southern parts of Great Britain, but by no means fo in the 
North. 

J This bird fliould alfo, for the fame reafon, be found from 
year to year in the cyder counties, if it was true (as is com- 
monly fiipjjofed) that he is particularly fond of the kernels of 

This 
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"This flitting therefore by no means amounts to a 
total and periodical migration over feas, but is no 
more than what is experienced with regard to feveral 
birds. 

For example, the Britifh Zoology informs us *, 
that, at an average, 4000 dozen of larks are fent 
up from the neighbourhood of Dunftable, to fupply 
the London markets ; nor do I hear, upon inquiry, 
that there is any complaint of the numbers decreaf- 
ing from year to year, notwithstanding this great 
eonfumption. 

I (hould not fuppofe that 50 dozen of fkylarks 
are caught in any other county of England ; and it 
mould therefore feem that the larks from the more 
adjacent parts croud in to fupply the vacuum occasion- 
ed by the London Epicures, which may be the caufe 
poffibly of a partial migration throughout the whole 
ifland. 

I begin now to approach to fomething like a con- 
clusion of this (I fear) tedious diflertation : I 
think, however, that I mould not omit what appears 
to me atleaft as a demonftration, that one bird, which 
is commonly fuppofed to migrate acrofs feas, cannot 
poffibly do ib. 



apples, which it is conceived he can infhntly extract with his 
very Angular bill. 

Mr. Tunftall, F. R. S. however, at my dr fire, once placed 
an apple in the cage of a crofs-bill, which he had kept for fome 
time in his very valuable and capital collection of live birds: 
upon examining the apple a fortnight afterwards, it remained 
-untouched. 

A landrail 
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A landrail *, when put up by the fhooter, never 
flies 100 yards j its motion is exceflively flow, whilft 
the legs hang down like thofe of the water fowls 
which have not web feet, and which are known 
never to take longer flights. 

This bird is not very common with us in England, 
but is exceflively fo in Ireland, where they are called 
corn-creaks. 

Now thofe who contend that the landrail, becaufe 
it happens to difappear in winter, muft migrate acrofs 
oceans, are reduced to the following dilemma. 

They muft firft either, fuppofe that it reaches Ire- 
land periodically from America; which is impoflible, 
not only becaufe the paflage of the Atlantic includes 
fo many degrees of longitude, but becaufe there is 
no fuch bird in that part of the globe. 

If the landrail therefore migrates from the conti- 
nent of Europe to Ireland, which it muft otherwife 
do, the neceffary confequence is, that many muft 
pafs over England in their way Weftward to Ireland ; 
and why do not more of thefe birds continue with 
us, but, on the contrary, immediately proceed acrofs 
the St. George's channel ? 

Whence fhould it arife alfo, if they pafs over this 
ifland periodically in the fpring and autumn, that 
they are never obferved in fuch paflage, as I have 
already ftated their rate in flying to be exceflively 
flow ; to which I may add, that I never faw them 
rife to the height of twenty yards from the ground, 
nor indeed exceed the pitch of a quail. 

* Br. Zool. p. 387, 

I have 
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I have now fubmitted the beft anfwers that have 
occurred, not only to the general arguments for the 
migration of birds acrofs oceans, but alfo to the parti- 
cular fa&s, which are relied upon as a&ual proofs 
of fuch a regular and periodical paffage. 

Though I may be poffibly miftaken in many of 
the conjectures 1 have made, yet I think I cannot be 
confuted but by new fa&s, and to fuch frem evidence, 
properly authenticated, I fhall moft readily give up 
every point, which I have from prefent conviction 
been contending for. 

I may then perhaps alfo flatter myfelf, that the 
having exprefled my doubts with regard to the proofs 
hitherto relied upon, in fupport of migration, may 
have contributed to fuch new, and more accurate 
obfervations. 

It is to be wifhed, however, that thefe more con- 
vincing and decifive fadts may be received from 
iflanders (the more diftant from any land the better*) 
and not from the inhabitants of a continent j as it 
does not feem to be a fair inference, becaufe certain 
birds leave certain fpots at particular times, that they 
therefore migrate acrofs a wide extent of fea. 

For example, ftorks difappear in Holland during 
the winter, and they have not a very wide tract of 
fea between them and England; yet this bird never 
frequents our coafts. 



* I would particularly propofe the iflands of Madera and 
St. Helena ; to thefe, I would alfo add the ifland of Afcenfion 
(had it any inhabitants), as likewif? Juan Fernandez, for the 
racifick ocean. 
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The ftork, however, may be truely confidered as 
a bird of paflage, by the inhabitants of thofe parts 
of Europe (wherever fituated) to which it may be 
fuppofed to refort during the winter, and where it is 
not feen during the fummer. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your moil faithful, 

humble fervant, 



Daincs Barrington. 



P.S. 
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P. S. 

SINCE I fent to you my very long letter on the 
migration of birds, I have had an opportunity of exa- 
mining the " Planches Enluminees," which are laid 
to be published under M. cfe Buffon's infpediion, 
and winch fecm to afford a demonstration of M. 
Adanfon's inaccuracy in fuppofing either the roller, or 
fwallows, which he caught in his fhip, near the coaft 
of Senegal, to be the fame with thofe of Europe. 

In the 8th of thefe plates, there is a coloured 
figure of a bird, called le rollier d 'Angola,, which 
agrees exactly with M. Adanfon's defcription * ; but 
he trufted too much to his memory, when he pro- 
nounced it to be the fame with the Garrulus Argen- 
toratenfis of Willughby, and therefore fuppofed it 
to be on its paffage to Europe. 

This bird hath, indeed, in many refpecls, a very 
ftrong refemblance to the common roller of Europe, 
which is reprefented alfo in the Planches Enlu- 
minees, plate 486 j but it differs moft materially 
in the length of the two exterior feathers of the 
tail, as well as in the colour of the neck, which 
in the African roller is of a moft bright green, and 
in the European of rather a dull blue. 

In the 310th plate, there is likewife a coloured 
reprefentation of the " Hiron.delle a ventre roux du 
" Senegal," which fpecimen was pofllbly furniflied 
by Monf. Adanfon himfelf. 

* Voyage au Senegal, p. 15. There is -alfo another African 
bird, reprefented in the " Pianches Enluminees," which might 
very eafily, on a hafty ih'fpe&ion, be miftaken for the Garrulus 
Argentoratenfis, viz. the Guepier a longue queue du Senegal. 
PI. Enl. p. 314. 

The roller of Angola is a!fo engraved by Brifibn, T. ii. 

' Vol. LXIf, T t It 
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It very much refembles the European fwallow, 
but the tail differs, as the forks (in the Senegal fpe- 
cimen) taper from the top of the two exterior fea- 
thers to the bottom, at three regular divifions,, 
whereas in the European they are nearly of the fame; 
width throughout. 

The convincing proof, however, that the «« Hi- 
" rondelle a ventre roux du Senegal" differs from 
our chimney fwallow is, that the rump is entirely 
covered with a bright orange or chefnut, which in 
the European fwallow " is of a very lovely but dark 
'« purplifh blue colour *.'" 

Having lately looked into Ariftotle's Natural Hi- 
ftory, with regard to the cuckow,, I take this oppor- 
tunity alfo of enlarging on the doubts I have thrown 
out, in relation to the prevailing notion of this bird's 
aeftlings being hatched and fed by fofter parents. 

I find that this moft general opinion takes its riie 
from what is faid by this father of natural hiftory, 
in his ninth book, and twenty-ninth chapter. 

Ariftotle there afferts, that the cuckow does not 
build a neft itfelf, but makes ufe moft commonly of 
thofe of the wood-pigeon, hedge-fparrow, lark, 
(which he adds are on the ground), as well as that of 
the ^x«jo<f t» which is in trees. 

Now, if we take the whole of this account toge- 
ther, it is certainly not to be depended upon ; for 
the wood-pigeon If and hedge-fparrow do not build 
upon the ground, and no one ever pretended to haver 

* See Wilkigbby, p. 312. 

f The x* a gt 1S rendered luteofa ; but, as there is no defcrip~ 
tion, it is difficult to fay what bird Ariftotle here alludes to 5 
Zinanni fuppofes it to be the greenfinch. 

% The wood-pigeon, from its fize, feems to be the only 
bird which is capable of hatching,, or feeding, the joung cuc- 

Jound 
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found a cuckow's egg in the neftof a lark, which, 
indeed, is fo placed. 

I have before obferved, that the witnefles often 
vary with regard to the bird in which the cuckow's 
egg is depofited * ; and Ariflotle himfelf, in the fe- 
venth chapter of his fixth book, confines the fofter- 
parents to the wood-pigeon and hedge- fparrow, but 
chiefly the former. 

If the age -f- of Ariflotle is confidered, when he 
began to collect the materials for his Natural Hiftory, 
by the encouragement of Alexander after his con- 
-quefts in India $, it is highly improbable he fhoald 
have written from his own obfervations. He there- 
fore feems to have haflily put down the accounts of 
the perfons who brought him the different fpecimens 
from moft parts of the then known world. 

Inaccurate, however, and contradictory as thefe re- 
ports often turn out, it was the befl compilation 
which the ancients could have recourfe to j and Pliny 

kow } yet, if it is recolle&ed that this bird lives on feeds, it 
is probable that the cuckow, whofe nourifhment is infefts, 
would either be foon ftarved," or incapable of digefting what was 
brought by the fofter-parent. This objection is equally appli- 
cable to the j^Xttptf, if it is pur greenfinch. 

* Thus Linnasus fuppdfes it (in the Fauna Suecica) to be the 
white wagtail, which bird builds in the banks of rivers, or 
roofs of houfes, (See Zinanni, p. 51.) wheie it is believed no 
young Cuckow was ever found. 

t He did not leave the fchool of Plato till the age of thirty- 
eight (or, as fome fay, forty) ; after which, fome yeafs parted 
before he became Alexander's preceptor, who was then but 
fourteen : nor could he have written his Natural Hiftory, pro- 
bably, till twelve years after this, as Pliny ftates that fpecimens 
were fent to him by Alexander, from his conquefts in India. 
Ariflotle therefore muft have been nearly fixty, when he began 
this great work, and confequently muft have defcribed from the 
obfervations of others. 

£ Pliny, L. viii. c. 16, 

T t 2 there- 
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therefore profefles only to abridge him, in which 
he often does not do juftice to the original. 

Whatever was alTerted by Ariftotle, is well known 
to have been moft implicitly believed, till the laft cen- 
tury ; and I ath convinced that many of the learned in 
Europe would, before that time, not have credited 
their own eyefight againft what he had delivered. 

There cannot be a ftronger proof that the general 
notion about the cuckow arifes from what is laid 
down by Ariftotle, than the chapter which imme- 
diately follows, as it relates to the goatfucker, and 
flares that this bird fucks the teats of that animal. 

From this circumftance, the goatfucker hath ob- 
tained a fimilar name in moft languages, though it is 
believed no one (who thinks at all about matters of 
this fort) continues to believe that this bird fucks the 
goat *, any more than the hedgehog does the cow. 

I beg leave, however, to explain myfelf, that I 
give thefe additional reafons only for my doubting 
with regard to this moft prevailing opinion j becaufe 
I am truly fenfible that many things happen in na- 
ture, -which contradict all arguments from analogy, 
and I am perfuaded, therefore, that the flrft perfcn 
who gave an account of the flying fifb, was not cre- 
dited by any one, though the exiftence of this animal 
is not now to be difputed. 

All that I mean to contend for is, that the in- 
ftances of fuch extraordinary peculiarities in animals-, 
mould be proportionably well attefted, in all the 
neceflary circumftancesv 

I muft own, for example, that nothing fhort of the 
following particulars will thoroughly fatisfy me on 
this head. 

* See Zinanni p. 95. who took great pains to deteft this 

The 
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The hedge- fparrow's neft muft be found with the 
proper eggs in it, which mould be deftroyed by the 
cuckow, at the time me introduces her iingle egg *•. 

The neft fhould then be examined at a proper 
diftance from day to day, during the hedge- fparrow's 
incubation, as alfo the motions of the fofter parent at- 
tended to, particularly in feeding the young cuckow, 
till it is able to mift for itfelf. 

As I have little doubt that the laft mentioned cir- 
cumftance will appear decifive to many, without 
the others which I have required, it may be pro- 
per to give my reafons, why I cannot confider it 
alone, as fufficient. 

There is fomething in the cry of aneftling for food, 
which affects all kinds of birds, almoft as much as 
that of an. infant, for the fame purpofe, excites the 
companion of every human hearer'}-. 

I have taken four young- ones from a hen fkylarfc* 
and placed in their room five neftling nightingales, 
as well as five wrens, the greater part, of which were 
reared by the fofter parent.. 

It can hardly in this experiment be contended, that 
the ikylark miftook them for her own neftlings, be* 

* I could alfo wifli that the following experiment was tried. 
When a hedge-fparrow hath laid all her eggs, a.fingleonc of 
any other bird, as large as a cuckow, might be introduced, af- 
ter which if either the neft was deferted, or the egg too large 
to be hatched, it would afford a flrong preemption againft 
this prevailing opinion. I m,uft here alfo take notice, that Mr* 
Hunter, F. R.S. who hath difle&ed hen.cuckows, informs ma 
that they are not incapacitated from .hatching their egos, as hath 
been fuppofed by fome crmchologifts. 

f. I am perfuaded that a cuckow is- oftencr an orphan., thjit 
any other neftling, becaufe, from the. cuiiofity which prevails 
with regaid to this bird, the parents are eternally &ot, 

cauf®. 
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caufe tney differed greatly, not only in number and 
fize, but in their habits, for nightingales and wrens 
perch, which a fkylark is almoft incapable of, though, 
by great afliduity, fhe at laft taught herfelf the pro- 
per equilibre of the body. 

I have likewife been witnefs of the following ex- 
periment i two robins hatched five young ones in a 
breeding cage, to which five others were added, 
and the old birds brought up the whole number, 
making no diftinction between them. 

The Aedologie alfo mentions (which is a very 
fenfible treatife on the nightingale *) that neftlings 
of all forts may be reared in the fame manner, by 
introducing them to a caged bird, which is fupplied 
with the proper food. 

Not only old birds, however, attend to this cry of 
diftrefs from neftlings, but young ones alfo which arc 
able to fhift for themfelves. 

I have feen a chicken, not above two months old, 
take as much care of younger chickens, as the pa- 
rent would have (hewn to them which they had loft, 
not only by fcratching to procure them food, but by 
covering them with her wings j and I have little doubt 
but that ftie would have done the fame by young 
ducks. 

I have likewife been witnefs of nettling thrufhes 
of a later brood, being fed by a young bird which 
was hatched earlier, and which indeed rather over- 
crammed the orphans intrufted to her care j if the 
bird however erred in judgement, fhe was certainly 
not deficient in tendernefs, which I am perfuaded fhe 
would have equally extended to a neftling cuckow. 

* Paris, i7Si,or 1771, 
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